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‘lan of the New Patchogue High School 


Patchogue School Will Be Community Center 


Plans have now been completed for the new 
high school building to be erected at Patchogue, 
$450,000 
In planning this building, 


for which an appropriation of was 


voted last summer. 
special attention has been given to its use as a 


community center. 


The building will provide equipment and 
space for features and activities which can not 
be carried on in the present building. Among 


the most features it will have an 
auditorium and gymnasium of 
proper equipment. In planning the building the 


having these two units used by the 


necessary 
good size and 


idea of 
community in general as well as the school was 
kept in mind and their location and arrange- 
ment were planned largely in accordance with 
this idea. The auditorium is on the north end 
of the building very near to the village Me- 
Park. it has 
from the street. 


morial a front entrance leading 


direct Just inside of the en- 
trance there will be a ticket booth, coat check- 


ing room and lavatories. At the rear, on the 


stage there will be dressing rooms which can 


be reached by outside rear entrances. The 


auditorium, including the gallery, will scat 


about 1200. 
tern booth. 
of the rest of the building, entered, heated and 


Space will be reserved for a lan 
This unit can be used independent 


lighted without interfering with the main build- 
this 


ing. So far as the school is concerned 


auditorium will aid very materially in broad- 
well as 


ening the activities of the pupils as 


providing a means for bringing together the 


entire school for exercises, lectures and 
addresses. 
The gymnasium at the south end of the 


building is also a complete unit and can be 
entered, heated and lighted in a similar manner. 
It will have a main entrance leading from the 
street with a ticket booth, coat checking room 
and lavatories. It will provide seating for about 
500 spectators. 


At the east end of the gymnasium 


The playing floor will be of 
good size. 
there will be a men’s locker room equipped with 
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showers and lavatories. Above will be a similar 
suite for women. These rooms will be for 
the use of all those who no longer attend school, 
that is the older boys and girls and the men 
and women of the community. In the main 
building there will be a locker room for boys 
and one for girls of the school. With the plan 
as proposed this gymnasium could well become 
the center of the indoor athletic activities of 
the community. Both the auditorium and gym- 
nasium floors are on the street level and will 
be entered at that level. 

The building will be built with no basement, 
the lowest or ground floor being on the street 
level. On this floor, in addition to the girls’ 
and boys’ locker rooms, there will be adminis- 
trative offices, classrooms, nurse’s room, phys- 
ical director’s room, manual training and lunch 
rooms. 

On the first floor above the ground floor, in 
addition to classrooms, will be the school 
library. The second floor above the ground 
floor will contain classrooms. The third floor 
above the ground floor will contain laboratories 
and special rooms. 


——= 


Increased Apportionment 
for Training Classes 


Superintendents in charge of rural schools 
will be pleased to know that the statute has 
now been changed whereby the training classes 
for the coming year will receive an increased 
appropriation from the State. Chapter 162 of 
the Laws of 1923 recently signed by the Gov- 
ernor increases the training class appropriation 
from $700 to $1200. This increased allotment 
together with the regular quotas will mean a 
total appropriation from the State for training 
class purposes of approximately $1600. 

There is renewed interest in the training class 
program in various parts of the State. The 
requirements for admission to the training 
classes September next are graduation from an 
approved four-year high school course. Train- 
ing class work will be given reasonable credit 
at the state normal schools. As the various 
forms of certificates previously issued requiring 
no professional training are being discontinued, 


the training class course commands increased 
attention. The increase in the quota makes it 
possible to secure high-grade training class in- 


structors. The applications for training classes 
for the coming year are now being received and 
passed upon by the State Department. 


a 


Flying Squadron Visits 
Port Jervis Public Schools 


Health work in the schools of Port Jervis 
was given a new stimulus on March 26th by a 
visit of the “flying squadron” in the interest 
of oral hygiene. 

Dr L. A. Timmerman, secretary of the oral 
hygiene committee of the Dental Society of 
New York State, was in charge of the program. 
It consisted of showing the two Red Cross 
films, “Come Clean” and “The Knowing 
Gnome,” in the morning to all pupils and 
teachers, and in the afternoon, talks on oral 
hygiene by Doctor Timmerman, Dr S. R. 
Meaker of the State Department of Education, 
Miss Alyce Hennessey, hygienist of the 
squadron, and local dentists and nurses. 

Doctor Timmerman’s talk to parents and 
teachers was most instructive and helpful, em- 
phasizing the need of early and continued care 
of the teeth as a sound basis for good health. 

Miss Hennessey will remain for some time 
in order to start oral examinations and 
prophylactic work. 


—_o——__ 


Change in Retirement Law 


A recent amendment to the retirement law, 
sections 1109-g and 1109-k, now provides that 
contributions by employers shall be as follows: 

The amount contributed by employers shall 
be based upon the salaries of ALL teachers, 
whether members of the retirement system or 
not, and for the present shall continue at 5.1 
per cent for the normal and deficiency contribu- 
tions and .1 per cent for administration of the 
system. Later it is expected this rate will 
decrease. 

The advantages of the change are at least 
three-fold: 

1 Removes discriminations previously made 
against certain members of the _ retirement 
system 

2 Preserves an exact actuarial balance of the 
system 

3 Makes the retirement plan conform more 
perfectly to the manifest intent of the State. 
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Summer School Courses for Teachers 


The State College for Teachers, seven of the 
state normal schools, and many colleges of the 
State are offering courses this summer which 
will be of special interest and help to teachers. 
Teachers are more and more recognizing the 
importance of study during the vacation period, 
and in increasing numbers are taking advantage 
of the numerous courses offered in various parts 
of the State. 

Brief notices of summer sessions in this State 
are given below. More detailed information 
can be secured by addressing the director of 
the summer school at any of the institutions. 


State Normal Schools 

Courses for teachers in service will be con- 
tinued at the following state normal schools: 
Buffalo, Geneseo, New Paltz, Oneonta, Oswego, 
Plattsburg, Potsdam. Courses will be offered 
this year for the first at the state normal school 
at Fredonia. 

The general courses to be offered at the state 
normal schools are primarily for teachers in 
service. The work as it is to be organized for 
the summer sessions will follow in the main the 
courses given in the new three-year course of 
study in the state normal schools. 

Special work in the field of industrial and 
vocational education will be offered at the 
state normal schools at Buffalo and Oswego. 

Special courses for teachers of drawing and 
music will be offered at the Potsdam State 
Normal School. 

The summer 
will be offered at three of 
schools — Fredonia, Geneseo and Potsdam. 

Teachers in the field of physical education 
will be interested to know that the state normal 
school at Cortland will be open during the com- 
ing summer for a six-weeks period for the 
special training of teachers in this field. The 
work heretofore done at Cornell University has 
been transferred to Cortland. The work will 
be carried forward with many of the same rep- 
resentativeés on the summer school staff. The 
new plant and equipment at Cortland planned 
with special the training of 
teachers in physical education will be available 


for librarians 
normal 


courses 
the 


session 


state 


provision for 


for the summer courses. 

The summer the 
schools will open on July 2d and close on 
August 10th. Teachers who wish to take ad- 
vantage of the summer sessions at the state 


sessions at state normal 


normal schools should communicate directly 
with the institution, addressing correspondence 
to the Director of the Summer Session. 

State College for Teachers 
the State Col- 


lege for Teachers whereby emphasis will be 


Courses will be continued by 


placed special professional for 
high and for 
wish to take special work in the field of general 
and the 
mentary as well as in the secondary field 


The summer session will open July 9th and 


upon courses 


school teachers also those who 


administration supervision in ele- 


The entire curriculum has 
the 


close August 18th. 
been arranged for 
prospective teachers. There will be courses in 
educational the statistics of 
mental measurements, educational psychology, 
method in 


benefit of teachers ot 


measurements, 


history of education, general ele- 
mentary education, educational hygiene, the or- 
ganization and administration of junior high 
schools, the administration of city and village 
school immigrant education, several 
courses in the administration and supervision of 
vocational, part-time, and 
mercial Subject matter and method 


courses will be offered in the departments of 


systems, 
continuation, com- 


schools. 


biology, commercial education, economics, Eng- 


lish, French, fine arts, government, history, 
Latin, mathematics, and music. 

With one exception all courses carry college 
for who meet all 


In the departments of 


credit those requirements 


satisfactorily. voca- 
tional and commercial education, part-time and 
continuation school work, fine arts, and music 
the courses are recognized by the State Depart- 
ment of fulfillment of the 
requirements for the special licenses for super- 


Education in part 
visors of these subjects. No tuition is charged 
residents of New York State. 

W. C. Decker, director, Albany. 


Adelphi College 

Adelphi College will conduct its usual sum- 
mer session, beginning July 2d and ending 
August 15th. Courses will be offered in edu- 
cation, English, French, history, Latin, physics 
and sociology. All courses offered are regular 
college courses and may be credited toward a 
degree. The cost of tuition is $8 a point of 
credit. 

Dr Adelbert G. Fradenburgh, director of the 


summer session. 
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Alfred University 

Alfred University is again conducting a six- 
weeks summer covering the period 
from July 2d to August 14th. Of special in- 
terest to those engaged in the teaching pro- 
fession are courses in normal art, general and 
special methods of secondary education, other 
secondary education, and 
school education. 


session, 


general courses in 
courses in methods of rural 
For work done during the 6 weeks, the Alfred 
summer school offers credit toward the college 
graduate provisional professional certificate, the 
academic certificate, requirements for college 
entrance, and college degrees. Tuition for the 
college courses is charged at the rate of $30 a 
course. In the rural teachers training course, 
tuition charge to New York State residents is 
$19; for any one course $8; to teachers from 
outside New York State the charge for the 
work of any summer is $30. 

Paul E. Titsworth, director of summer school. 


University of Buffalo 

The University of Buffalo’s summer session 
begins on July 2d and ends on August 10th. 
All the major departments of instruction in 
liberal arts will offer courses of general in- 
terest, such as biology, chemistry, mathematics, 
physics, French, German, Spanish, American 
history, geology, psychology and education, and 
English composition and literature. 

The professors in charge of the work in 
psychology and education are Dr Daniel B. 
Leary, head of the department of psychology, 
and W. Howard Pillsbury, professorial lecturer 
in education. 

From 2 to 8 semester hours of credit may be 
earned in the summer session. The fees are at 
the rate of $6 a semester hour of credit. 

The faculty is all recruited from the staff of 
the regular One visiting professor 
will be added— Dr George B. Dutton, pro- 
fessor of English literature in Williams College. 

Julian Park, director of the summer session. 


session. 


Canisius College 
The summer session of Canisius College, 
Buffalo, will begin on July 5th and end on 
August 11th. Classes are held every day ex- 
cept Sunday, and each course consists of 32 
class hours or the equivalent of 64 hours of 
laboratory work. 


Under the direction of the faculty, the 


courses will be so arranged as to count toward 
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the degrees of master of arts and master of 
science, as well as toward the bachelor degrees. 
Before students can be registered as candidates 
for a degree, they must submit their high school 
certificates, signed by the principal. Not more 
than six credits will be granted for summer 
work, without special application to the dean. 
One hundred twenty semester hours are regu- 
larly required for the bachelor degrees. 
Graduates of normal schools who have satis- 
fied the college entrance requirements will be 
granted advanced standing. 

Courses of special interest to teachers will 
be: logic, educational psychology, methods in 
Latin and English literature, methods of Eng- 
lish and Latin composition, direct methods in 
French and Spanish, methods of teaching music. 

The registration fee is $5. The fee for each 
credit is $5. 

Miles J. O’Mailia, director of summer school. 


Columbia University 

The summer session at Columbia University 
opens July 9th and closes August 17th. Vari- 
ous courses in the theory of education, methods, 
supervision and administration, and in addition 
courses in the subject matter of high school in- 
struction will be offered. These courses lead 
to the degrees of B.A., B.S., M.A. and Ph.D. 
Fees for courses are reckoned by the point. 
A fee of $8 is charged for each point (six 
points is the average program). There is, in 
addition, a university fee of $6. The total ex- 
pense for the session should be between $175 
and $200. 

John J. Coss, director of summer session. 


Hunter College 


Hunter College of the city of New York will 
begin its eighth summer session July 2, 1923. 
The courses offered during the session are of 
varied interest to many students. In addition 
to the academic subjects in art, English, litera- 
ture, geology, mathematics, education, history, 
languages and social science, courses in com- 
mercial and secretarial department will be given. 
Various classes in the methods of teaching will 
be held in speech and dramatics, physical edu- 
cation and music. Other courses of interest to 
teachers are nature gardening in the public 
schools, methods course in scouting for girls, 
training course for teacher clerks, training 
course for teacher-librarians, theory and prac- 


(Continued on page 186) 
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Physical Ability Tests in Progress 


The fourth annual statewide physical ability 
test is being conducted under practically the 


same regulations as last year except that 
there is no statewide contest for the rural 
schools. It has been found impossible with 


the present state staff to take care of the cleri- 
cal work necessary for checking up the rural 
test. High schools under supervision of dis- 
trict superintendents are eligible to participate 
in the statewide events. Enrolments must be 
in by May 12th. The State is divided into the 
following sections : 

Section 1: includes all cities of the first and 


second class. 


Section 2: includes all cities of the third 
class. 
Section 3: includes all villages having a 


superintendent. 

Section 4: includes all academic units under 
a district superintendent employing a physical 
director. 

Section includes all towns with academic 
schools under supervision of district superin- 


S. 


tendents, where no physical director is employed. 
Section 6: includes private and parochial 
schools maintaining academic standing and 
registered in The University of the State of 
New York. 
A new bulletin explaining the events has been 


published and is available for all high schools. 
Last year’s state grand champion was Walden, 
Orange county. The two previous champions 
were Savannah in 1921, and Southold in 1920 
Blanks for making final reports are sent to all 
for the test. These blanks 
to the Department 


schools enrolling 


must be returned on or 
before May 23d. 

Some interesting charts have been prepared 
showing the improvement in physical ability as 
indicated by the records of the past 3 years. In 
this contest 80 per cent of the enrolment above 
the sixth grade, including both boys and girls, 
were tested in three standard events, and the 
ability of each pupil was scored on a percentage 
basis in each event. First, the pupil’s average 
was scored, then the average of each class and 
grade, and finally the school average 

In 1920 the rule for chinning allowed boys to 
use any grasp. In 1921-22 they were obliged 
to use the ordinary grasp with palms forward 
and thumbs together. This resulted in a lower 
score for boys in many instances in 1921 over 
the 1920 scores. There was no change in the 
scoring standards 1921 to 1922. The 
figures showing the change in physical ability 
from 1920 to 1922 as recorded by this test are 


from 


rather remarkable. The improvement among 


the girls is more pronounced than among the 
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This chart shows percentage of increase or decrease in 1922 scores over those made in 


1921 for twelve schools. 


ment is more marked than that of the boys exé 


The girls show a gain in every instance except one. 
-ept in two instances, Haverstraw and Walden. 


Their improve- 


In these places the boys were below the average in 1921. 
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hoys. This seems to indicate that previous to 
the inauguration of this test the girls had been 
receiving very little attention and that with the 
limited amount of training provided by the state 
physical education program marked improve- 
ment resulted. 

The accompanying charts show graphically 
this relative progress. 
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This ts a typical chart showing improvement 
in A majority of the reports show 
a similar condition, that is the girls show a 

percentage than the 

wads far exceed the seniors. 


‘s 
3 years. 


larger of gain boys. 


Junior girls’ rec 


C. S. Palmer 


Palmer, district superintendent of 
schools of the third district of 
Cattaraugus county, died at his home in Sala- 
manca on April 20th. Mr Palmer was gradu- 
ated from Cornell University in 1890. He was 
elected district superintendent in 1915, after 
having served as principal of the high schools 
at Elbridge and Angola and of Public School 6, 
Buffalo. He was 58 years of age. 


iS &. 
supervisory 


3yrn, for the past several years 
schools at Ogdensburg, has 


Francis C. 
superintendent of 
resigned, effective at the close of the present 
school year. Arthur J. Laidlaw, superintendent 
of schools in Whitehall, has been chosen as his 


successor. 
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Summer School Course for 
Music Teachers and Supervisors 


A comprehensive course for the training of 
teachers and supervisors of music is offered in 
the summer sessions of the Buffalo State Nor- 
mal School. This department of the summer 
school was established 1919 and the atten- 
dance has been most gratifying as regards num- 
bers and specially satisfactory as regards edu- 
cational standing and musical accomplishment 
of the students. 

The course as a whole includes rote songs 
and child voice; music reading and study of 
song material used in schools; theory and har- 
mony; ear training and melody writing; 
methods of teaching and supervising music in 
elementary, intermediate and high schools; 
history and appreciation of music; educational 
psychology; history of education and school- 
A graduate certificate is 


in 


room management. 
given students who complete the course in a 
satisfactory manner. 

This department is in charge of Arthur J. 
Abbott, city supervisor of music, Buffalo, as- 
sisted by Ruth Speir, teacher of music, Buffalo 
State Normal School, and Paul Nichols, head 
of the department of music, Hutchinson-Central 
High School. 


G. N. Sabin 
G. N. Sabin, district superintendent 
third supervisory district of Herkimer county, 
He was a graduate of the 


of the 
died on April 2d. 
Iowa State Normal School and also of 
He had been principal of 


Iowa 
State University. 
various Iowa high schools and also of the high 
schools at Breesport, Troupsburg, Allentown, 
N. Y. He 


was elected district superintendent in 1921. Mr 


Skaneateles Falls and Henrietta, 


Sabin was 63 years of age. 


Dr Robert J. Leonard, who has been secre- 
tary to the president of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has accepted appointment as director of 
the School of Education of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to succeed Dr Paul Mon- 
roe, now director of the International Institute 
of Education of the college. 
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The New York State Nautical School 


Although it is not generally known by the had an opportunity to visit Rome, Pompeii and 
) As PI ) I 


public, the State of New York maintains a Vesuvius), Athens, Island of Rhodes, Alexan- 
nautical school for the training of young men’ dria, from where the cadets made a trip to the 


in the science and practice of navigation, sea- Pyramids and the Sphinx, Island of Malta, 

manship, steam and electrical engineering, Algiers, Madeira and Bermuda. 

which enables them to become officers in the Upon graduation at the completion of the 
merchant marine. two-year course, cadets are eligible to take an 


This school is conducted on board the school examination by the United States Steamboat 
ship “ Newport” on which the cadets live dur- Inspection Service for license as third officer 
ing their two-year course of training. During or third assistant engineer. With this license 
the winter months the ship is moored at Bedloes in their possession they can secure positions in 
island in New York harbor and the academic the merchant marine. 
studies are then carried on. A cruise is made Entrance examinations are held twice yearly, 
during the summer when the cadets are trained usually in June, before the departure of the 
in the practical work of life at sea and have an ship on a cruise, and in November after return- 
opportunity to visit different parts of the world. ing from the cruise. Such examinations are 

During the summer cruise of 1922 the ship competitive. 
called at Gibraltar, Naples (where the cadets Residents of the State between the ages of 
17 and 20 are eligible for admission and in 
addition to the mental examination must pass a 
physical test for fitness, perfect vision and color 
perception being very essential requirements. 

Young men with the taste for a life at sea, a 
desire to see something of the world beyond 
the borders of their own country, and a desire 
to become members of an honorable calling, 
will be interested in the State Nautical School. 
Further particulars regarding this school can 
be obtained by communicating with the board 
of governors of the New York State Nautical 
School, 25 Broadway, New York City. 


—— 


New York State Winners of 
American Legion Essay Contest 
The winners of the essay contest conducted 
last summer and fall by the American Legion 
have just been announced. The first three 
awards in New York State were made to Ruth 
Griffin of Elmira, Eva Dietz of Cobleskill and 
Hilda Butterfield of Syracuse. The first prize 
was awarded to Ah Sing Ching of Ewa, Oahu, 
T. H. The subject of the contest, which was 
open to all boys and girls between the ages of 
12 and 18, was “How the American Legion 
Can Best Serve the Nation.” It is estimated 
that about 50,000 essays were written. 





———~— - 





J. L. Hopkins of Auburn has been chosen 


The Ship “Newport,” Classroom of Students superintendent of schools at Hastings-on- 
of the State Nautical School Hudson for next year. 
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The University of the State of New York 
Bulletin to the Schools 


Issued semimonthly during the school year by 
the State Department of Education 


Lioyp L. Cueney, Editor 

This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 
be mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 
single copies. 

Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914, 
at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
section 1103, act of 


rate of postage provided for in 
October 1917, authorized July 19, 1918, 
MAY 1, 1923 


Commissioner Graves 
Will Visit Near East 
Dr Frank Pierrepont Graves, President of 
The University of the State of New York and 
State Commissioner of Education, as the guest 
of the board of trustees of the American Uni 
Beirut, 
3oard of Regents of The University of the 
State of New York at the 
President Bayard Dodge late in June. 


versity in Syria, will represent the 


inauguration of 


Commissioner Graves will also visit a num- 
ber of institutions in the Near East, which, like 
University, have received their 

Among 
Woman's 
American 


the American 
charters from the Board of 
Robert College and the 


Regents. 
these are 
College in Constantinople and the 
School at Jerusalem. 
President Dodge, Doctor 
an address and, as the representative of the 


At the inauguration of 
Graves will deliver 
Regents, will give the charge to the new presi 
Near East, 


will make several com- 


dent. In addition, while in the 
Commissioner Graves 
mencement addresses, lecture on educational 
topics and preside at a number of educational 
conferences. 

With Mrs Graves, he will sail late in May on 
the Mauretania. They will land in France, going 
overland to Constantinople, making brief stops 
at Paris, Geneva, Venice, Belgrade, Sofia and 
Athens. 
Beirut in July, they will visit Jerusalem and 


Before sailing for America from 


possibly Egypt. 
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Simple Goiter of Adolescence 


Simple goiter is frequently found among 
school children of adolescent age, from 11 to 16 
years inclusive. In this State, as throughout 
the world, there are goiter areas in which this 
It is 


in girls as in 


condition prevails in endemic form. 
found about 
In girls it is nearly 


In boys it may be congenital. 


six times as often 
hoys. always acquired. 

Its primary cause is as yet unknown. Its 
immediate cause is due to an insufficient amount 
of iodine in the thyroid gland. This iodine 
insufficiency may be due to the low iodine con- 
tent of the food or the com- 


munity. Among. its 


water or air of 

predisposing causes we 
find focal infection, diseased tonsils, abscessed 
teeth, constipation, unbalanced nutrition, fatigue, 
physical and mental overexertion, or any de- 
plicting illness that disturbs the normal function 
of the thyroid gland, to furnish iodine to the 
tissues of the body. 

In most simple goiters of this class few if 
any distressing symptoms appear. The en- 
largement, however, proves an embarrassment 
as well as a disfigurement. Should it continue 
for several vears definite symptoms of nervous, 
muscular and mental weakness are apt to de- 
velop. Certain degenerating changes might 
even take place in the gland, ending in toxic 
goiter or Graves disease. 

Much can and should be done to prevent and 
relieve this condition that is becoming increas- 
ingly common among children during their 
most critical period of life. 

In the prevention of congenital goiter good 
results have followed the administration of 
iodine to the expectant mother. 

In goiterous districts the incidence of the 
condition has been greatly reduced by giving 
five grains of iodide of sodium two or three 
times a day to all school girls of adolescent age. 
This remedy need be given for 4 or 5 weeks, 
twice each year during the susceptible period 

Though, as said, few symptoms disturb the 
child, it is highly desirable to hasten the sub- 
sidence of the gland when once enlarged. This 
can generally be done by giving iodine as above 
suggested. In both the prevention and cor- 
rection of simple goiter, it is essential that the 
general health of the child should be carefully 
safeguarded and that all possible sources of 
focal infection should be found and properly 
WiraM A. Howe 


State Medical Inspector of Schools 


treated. 
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School Basketball 


and also the State Championship 


School Children Not 
Drug Addicts 


the 
\ssociation states that drug 


\ recent bulletin issued by International 
Narcotic Education 
addiction is rapidly increasing among school 


children. It cites “new official proof” from 
EI 
many school 
dicted to 
imprisoned for the same. 

Doubting the truth of 


desiring to ascertain the real facts of the case, 


It claimed that in that city 
found to 
convicted 


Paso, Texas. 
children 
and 


were be ad- 


had _ been and 


drugs 


such statement and 
a communication was addressed to the superin- 


tendent of schools of El Paso. In his reply, 
received by this Department on April 17th, it is 
stated that not a single case of drug addiction 
has occurred in the schools in the city of El 
Paso. The superintendent further states that 
the cases cited in the report were in people 
beyond school age and who for years had not 
been in attendance at the schools in the city. 


This Team Won Every Game on its § 
in’ March 


false statements ought to 
the 


We feel that such 


be exposed. and that the school people of 
State ought to be prepared to refute any such 
charges made by sensational publicity writers 

There is no doubt that drug addiction is more 
or less prevalent in many sections of the coun- 
try. That it prevails among school children, 


however, no reliable evidence has been obtained 


a | 


Qualifying Certificates 
High school pupils who are planning to enter 


upon professional study in September 1923 
should obtain from their principals before the 
school year a complet 
statement This 


will be of value when these pupils apply to the 


the 
of 


close of present 


their high school credits 
Examinations and Inspections Division for 
qualifying certificates for the purpose of enter- 


ing upon professional study. 
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Summer Courses 

(Continued from page 180) 
tice of teaching in junior high schools, training 
course for teachers of homemaking and prin- 
ciples and problems of vocational guidance. 

The board of education of New York City 
credits the courses in pedagogy toward its 
various licenses. “The State Department of 
Education credits the courses in adult immi- 
grant education which are given by Mr Gold- 
berger, Mrs Okuntsoff, Dr Luetscher and Miss 
Woodward. 

The X-ray School is under the direction of 
Dr Elsie Fox, who has had charge of the course 
in the technic of X-ray for several terms. 

The general tuition fee for summer session 
courses is $3 for each credit point. Special 
fees are required in courses in which labora- 
tory work is done. 

A. Busse, director of summer session. 


Keuka College 

Keuka College will conduct a summer school 
from July 2d to August 11th. Courses will 
be offered for teachers, college students, train- 
ing class students, church and Sunday School 
workers. Courses are given in languages, his- 
tory, science, mathematics, Bible, expression, 
physical education, music and commercial sub- 
Credit toward a degree is given in 
college subjects. 

3oard and room is furnished at $60 for the 
Tuition is charged at the rate of $5 a 
No student is 


jects. 


term. 
credit hour or its equivalent. 
supposed to take more than 8 credit hours. 

The regular college faculty remains for the 
summer school session. 


New York University 

Theories and practices of elementary educa- 
tion which will be taught at the summer session 
at New York University this year will be shown 
in actual operation with a demonstration school 
composed of children of appropriate ages. The 
courses in education will be directed by Dr 
Margaret E. Noonan, professor of education at 
New York University. 

New York University’s summer school ses- 
sion will begin July 2d and close August 10th. 
More than 250 courses of special interest to 
teachers have been announced. Full credit is 


granted by the degree-conferring divisions of 
the university, provided the student is qualified 


THE STATE OF 





NEW YORK 


at the time of registration in the summer school 
for matriculation in the division in which credit 
is sought and provided the courses are elected 
in accordance with the regulations of the faculty 
of that division. A carefully prepared budget 
places the maximum expense of attending the 
session at $295 and the minimum at $182. This 
budget includes all possible expenditures except 
railroad fare. 

A special feature will be a course of lectures 
by Dr Frederick W. Roman, special collabora- 
tor of the United States Bureau of Education 
and an international authority on education. 
The popular conference school 
executives will again be conducted by Dean 
Withers, assisted by H. S. Weet, superin- 
tendent of Rochester; Thomas 
Finegan, Pennsylvania superintendent of public 
instruction; A. B. Meredith, Connecticut com- 
missioner of education; E. C. Broome, Phila- 
delphia superintendent of schools; Frank W. 
Ballau, Washington superintendent of schools; 
Dean Ambrose L. Suhrie of the Cleveland 
School of Education; David Corson, Newark 
superintendent of Frank Cody, De- 
troit superintendent of schools, and William B. 
Ittner of St Louis, nationally known as a school 


course for 


schools of 


schools ; 


architect. 
Dean John W. Withers, director of summer 
school. 
University of Rochester 
The University of Rochester will conduct its 
summer from June 27th to 
Among the courses offered will be 


annual session 
August Ist. 
a unique composite course with lectures and 
conferences given by educational leaders, in- 
cluding Guy M. Whipple of Michigan, Alfred 
L. Hall-Quest and Louis A. Pechstein of Cin- 
cinnati, and James M. Glass of Pennsylvania. 
This course is designed to give fresh viewpoints 
and ideas to school people generally. Other 
courses in education and psychology are de- 
signed especially for principals and supervisors, 
elementary and secondary school teachers, 
teachers of arts and crafts, and teachers of 
the foreign born. Numerous nonprofessional 
courses are offered. All courses are of full 
college grade and credit, and a number of them 
may be credited towards the master’s degree. 
Fees are $6 a credit hour, with a registration 
fee of $1. 

Eliott Frost, director of summer session. 

The Eastman School of Music will conduct 
a summer session for teachers and students of 
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music coordinate with that of the college. For 
the School of Music announcement, address the 
secretary, Eastman School of Music. 


Syracuse University 

The summer session of Syracuse University 
will consist of two terms, the first of 6 weeks 
and the second of 5 weeks. The first term, in 
which about 150 courses will be offered, will 
begin on July 2d and end on August 10th. All 
the courses of special interest to teachers will 
be given in the first term. The list includes, 
besides the usual courses in educational psy- 
chology, history and principles of education, 
etc., the following special courses: child study; 
philosophy of education; secondary education ; 
educational measurements ; educational adminis- 
tration; supervision of instruction, both in ele- 
mentary schools and in secondary schools; 
junior high school organization and adminis- 
tration; the project method in English teach- 
ing; and general method courses in English, 
oral English, history, civics, Latin, French, 
mathematics, drawing, music and commercial 
subjects. 

In the second term, which begins August 13th 
and ends September 14th, about 25 courses are 
offered. These are designed particularly for 
undergraduates in the university and for ap- 
plicants for admission who wish to prepare for 
the September entrance examinations. 

All courses except those preparing students 
for entrance examinations give credit toward 
the degrees of one or more of the colleges of 
the university; many of the courses are of 
graduate character and receive credit in the 
graduate school. Tuition is at the rate of $5 
a credit hour; the usual schedule is 6 credit 
hours. 

Loren C. 
session. 


Petry, director of the summer 


Public School Business Officials : 1 
The twelfth annual meeting of the National 
Association of Public School Business Officials 
will be held in St Louis, Mo., May 15th to 
18th. An attractive program touching various 
phases of the business administration of the 
public schools has been prepared. The secre- 
tary of the association is R. S. Scobell of 


Erie, Pa. 
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Changes in Department Staff 


Lloyd L. Cheney has been appointed Director 
of the Administration 
Hiram C. Cases Mr Cheney has been editor 
in the Department since 1910, and has been 
acting head of the Administration Division 
since Mr Case retired December Ist. 

Dr E. P. Felt, State Entomologist, has been 
given a year’s leave of absence to do some 
special work for the State Conservation Com- 
mission in connection with the campaign against 
the European corn borer. 

Dr William D. Cutter, for the past several 
years secretary of the State Board of Medical 
Examiners, has resigned to become dean of the 


Division, succeeding 


New York Postgraduate Medical School and 
Hospital. 
Irving S. Sears, formerly district superin- 


tendent of the first supervisory district of 
Madison county, has been appointed inspector 
of school buildings and grounds to succeed A, 
Edson Hall, who recently retired from the 
Department. 

Charles B. Heisler has been appointed as- 
sistant in charge of foreign credentials, to 
succeed Dr Henry L. Taylor, recently retired. 


—o——_- 


Convocation Dates Announced 


The Board of Regents has appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of Regent Alexander, Com- 
missioner Graves and Doctors Downing, Wiley 
arrangements for the 
The commit- 


and Sullivan to make 
annual University Convocation. 
tee has set October 18th and 19th as the dates. 

The committee is now making arrangements 
Preliminary plans call for 
topics of college 


for the program. 
discussions of the 
problems, junior high school and teacher train- 
ing. An effort will be made to secure the at- 
tendance of a large number of teachers. 


general 


[Superintendent Lavery Resigns 


A. A. Lavery of Round Lake, district super- 
intendent of schools of the first supervisory 
district of Saratoga county, resigned on May 
Ist, because of ill health. He was elected dis- 
trict superintendent in 1911, and had previously 
been principal of the high schools at Fort Ed- 
ward, Ballston, Crown Point and Ticonderoga 
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The Economic Loss Due to Illiteracy 


The fact is self-evident that an educated 
nation is a more productive one. Education 
pays! Where intelligence reigns the land 
yields its grains and fruits in greater abundance, 
the mines are more intensively worked and to 
greater advantage, and the various industrial 
and commercial enterprises are more scientifi- 
cally and successfully conducted. Fertile soil, 
timbered land, water power and mineral de- 
posits lie idle or are ignorantly squandered by 
an illiterate people. 

Franklin K. Lane, in one of his illuminative 
addresses, stated that if the productive labor 
value of an illiterate is less by only 50 cents a 
day than that of the educated man or woman, 
the country was losing $825,000,000 a year 
through illiteracy. This statement is based 
upon the statistics of the 1919 census, which 
shows that there were 5,516,163 illiterates in 
the United States above 10 years of age. The 
figures for 1920 show a total of 4,931,905 
illiterates in the United States. These figures 
are based upon inquiry merely, and only those 
are classed as illiterates who are unable to write 
in their native language. 

Many authorities have long thought that a 
test of ability to use the language in a practical 
way would reveal a much larger number of 
illiterates in this country. It was estimated by 
those who had studied the problem that proba- 
bly 20 per cent of our population might be 
included in a class which could be termed near 
illiterates; that is to say, those who could write 
their names or possibly a few sentences, but 
whose ability to handle the language was not 
sufficient to make it a vehicle of real enlighten- 
ment. 

This estimate was proved to be well founded 
when a more satisfactory method was evolved 
in the urgency of the great war. For the in- 
telligent mobilization of the American army it 
became necessary for the Government to know 
accurately whether our soldiers could read 
orders and write orders before they could be 
assigned to effective service. Our Government 
therefore gave to a million and a half men who 
were taken in the first draft — men from every 
state in the Union and from every class of 
a piece of newspaper to read and 





people 


asked each one of them to write a short letter. 
When this test was given it was found that 
from 1,566,011 men examined those who were 
unable to “ read and understand newspapers and 


write letters home” amounted to 25.3 per cent. 
We found, therefore, that at the time of the 
World War probably 20 per cent of our popula- 
tion could not use the English language as a 
vehicle for information or expression. 

The progress that is now being made in the 
removal of illiteracy is not encouraging. The 
census of 1920 shows that in the 10 preceding 
years the drop in the percentage of illiteracy 
was from 7.7 per cent to 6. In twelve states 
illiteracy increased during the last census decade 
and this increase was among the foreign born. 
The reduction in illiteracy during the past 10 
years has been mainly in the rural districts, but 
the number of illiterates in rural districts still 
exceeds those in urban communities by 1,000,000. 

What does illiteracy mean to the native white 
farmer? It means that he is shut in behind 
the walls of medievalism. As Cora Wilson 
Stewart, originator of the moonlight schools of 
Kentucky, says: “Ignorance never plowed a 
furrow straighter nor produced an extra bushel 
of corn to the acre. Only intelligence can in- 
crease production on the farm.” 

When we turn from illiteracy in the country 
to illiteracy in the city, we find that the problem 
is mainly that of the foreign born. Although 
only 35.7 per cent of illiterates in the whole 
country are foreign born, 67.8 per cent of 
illiterates in the urban districts are foreign 
born. This large group of illiterates is com- 
posed of those who can not write in any lan- 
guage. In addition to this class are those who 
are unable to read, write or speak the English 
language. Both these groups are cut off from 
the possibility of reading the newspaper and 
from enlightening discussion with their Ameri- 
can neighbors on the street corner. The 
foreign born is condemned to the necessity of 
thinking in terms of the Old World. He can 
neither hear nor speak save through others. 
He may be exploited and plundered because of 
his helpless ignorance. 

The illiterate foreigner must depend upon 
others for finding a market for his labor. 
Faulty distribution is due in large measure to 
ignorance of our language and of industrial 
opportunity, and an overcrowded trade may 
become more crowded from year to year. In 
1915 it was estimated that unskilled labor rep- 
resented about 80 per cent of the adult immigra- 
tion to this country, and this group, among 

(Concluded on page 190) 
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Governors of New York 
26 Lucius Robinson, 1877-79 





Governor Lucius Robinson 


When the term of Governor Samuel J. Til- 
den closed, an eminent figure in New York 
State politics gave way to one less striking. 


If political reform was the dominant note in 
Tilden’s career, the one which Lucius Robinson 
struck most effectively was economy. His elec- 
tion followed an era of waste and corruption 
in State and Nation, attended by private specu- 


lation and extravagance on a large scale, con- 


ditions which called forth his demand for 
retrenchment. 
The literary skill which Governor Tilden 


brought to the discussion of public affairs did 
not distinguish his successor; but the warmth 
with which attacked the 
expenditures of government in a time of com- 


Governor Robinson 


mercial depression caused some of his utter- 
ances to be remembered. In his first 
“One phase of the extrava- 


annual 
message he said: 
gance and folly, amounting almost to lunacy, 
caused by an inflated currency inflated 
modes of life, developed itself in a passion for 
costly public buildings. Of these the new Capi- 
when completed it will 


and 


tol takes the lead . . 


be a vast pile of ornamental stone work, not 
at all in keeping with the tastes and good sense 


of plain, substantial people.” He further cen 


sured the waste of the people’s money for 


“useless ornaments and luxurious arrange- 


ments” in the erection of insane asylums, the 


state reformatory, houses for normal schools, 


high schools and other buildings. 


In connection 
with a veto of a million dollar appropriation for 
completing the Capitol, the Governor described 
the edifice as “a great public calamity.” In 
the second annual message he made the state- 
ment, “that a capitol of proper size and of 


proper appearance, with far better conven- 


iences for the transaction of public business, 
and far less expense in the maintenance of it, 
could be built, finished and furnished for much 
less money than it will require to complete the 
present building in all its vast and useless 
proportions.” 

Governor Robinson's attitude toward public 
instruction shown in the annual 


was message 


of 1877, when he commended state education 
that will enable the citizen to read and under- 
stand the laws, the constitution and the ballot 
that he votes on election day; but added the 
opinion that it was “a clear violation of per- 
sonal rights for the State to go beyond this 
and levy taxes to support free academies, high 
schools and colleges, in which the higher 
branches of literature and science are taught, 
and young men prepared for the learned pro- 
fessions.” A _ reactionary position was also 
taken in the inquiry whether the normal schools 
were really worth to the school system what 
they cost. 

In the last annual message Governor Robin- 
son drew attention to the need of action by this 
State 


serving the scenic beauties of 


and the Dominion of Canada for pre- 


Falls 
and expressed favor for the proposal that an 


Niagara 


international park be created for the free use 
of visitors. 

Lucius Robinson was a lawyer, admitted to 
practice in 1832, served Greene county as dis- 
trict attorney, was appointed master in chan- 
cery in New York City in 1843 and 1845, was 
a member of the Assembly in 1860 and 1861, 
Comptroller in 1862-65 and 1876, a member of 
the constitutional commission in 1872-73. 
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Teacher Recruiting 


At the close of the World War a good deal 
was said and written about teacher recruiting. 
But there is just as much need for it today as 
there was then. Educational surveys that have 
been made since the World War show that, as a 
whole, the teaching force is inadequately pre- 
pared, and this condition comes at a time in our 
country’s history when well-trained, experi- 
enced and patriotic teachers are needed as much, 
if not more, than ever before. Would it not 
be well for high schools, colleges and univer- 
sities to induce their students to consider the 
advantages of the teaching profession? Should 
not sincere teachers pledge themselves to set 
forth on all occasions every possible reason why 
the teaching profession is attractive? 

Every successful teacher knows that there 
are plenty of reasons why the teaching profes- 
sion is attractive. Why not urge young people 
to consider these advantages? Here are some 
of them: 

The teaching profession presents an unusual 
variety of interests. For actual classroom 
work there is the kindergarten, the various 
grades of the elementary school, the high school 
and the college. Again one may choose to 
become a teacher of special subjects such as 
music, physical training or household arts. 

After a successful experience in classroom 
teaching there often comes the opportunity for 
supervisory and administrative positions. These 
are almost as varied as the classroom positions. 
Some of them are: supervisor of elementary 
schools, of music, of penmanship, of manual 
training ; director of playgrounds, of vocational 
guidance, of educational and intelligence tests; 
grade principal, district superintendent and city 
superintendent. 

The summer vacation offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for self-improvement through travel and 
through attendance at summer schools. It also 
offers opportunities to teach in summer schools, 
especially for those who hold administrative 
positions. 

The sabbatical leave for study and travel, 
now granted by some city schools and by some 
colleges, is well worth considering when sum- 
ming up the assets of the teaching profession. 

Salaries of teachers are in no way commen- 
surate with the time and money spent in prepa- 
ration. Yet the outlook today is better than 
it ever has been. The public is beginning to 


realize that efficient teachers should be paid 
salaries that take into consideration the cost of 


preparation. 
Best of all is the opportunity for a high type 
of service. A noted educator has well ex- 


pressed the idea as follows: “The spirit of 
service must ever be the corner stone of the 
teaching craft. Our colleges and universities 
are teeming with young people just as eager to 
serve and sacrifice as were the college men and 
women of 1917 who volunteered by the thou- 
sands to serve their country at home and over- 
seas. Could not the present college generation 
be made to appreciate the fact that the greatest 
service that can be rendered to the Nation is 
in guiding the intellects and the hearts of the 
21,000,000 children in our public schools? They 
are the hope of America. In their intelligence, 
in their ideals, and in their citizenship lies the 
future of our Republic.” 


——$~-——_- 


Loss Due to Illiteracy 
(Concluded from page 188) 


which illiteracy is presumably most widely dis- 
tributed, was locating in the large cities. The 
increase in illiteracy among the foreign born 
in urban districts during the past 10 years 
means that there has been little or no improve- 
ment in this situation. Unskilled labor is 
needed in this country and will be for many 
years to come. But this labor can not be used 
profitably while it is herded in congested sec- 
tions where it is least necessary and where it 
adds to the ranks of the idle and unemployed. 
The more illiterate and untrained the worker, 
the less his ability to realize the reasons and 
remove the causes of his own lack of employ- 
ment. The lack of knowledge of American 
ways, industrial operation and work require- 
ments contributes to low wage earning and 
gives rise to discontent. For these reasons it 
is becoming imperative for educators, for in- 
dustrial managers and for labor organizations 
to concern themselves more directly with edu- 
cational opportunities for adult workers. 


ey 


Arbor Day in Oneonta was featured by the 
planting of 8600 trees near the city waterworks 
reservoir. Pupils of the city schools and of 
the normal school joined in the undertaking. 
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Notes from the Field 


An appropriation of $125,000 for a new 
schoolhouse was voted at Sherburne on May Ist. 


Residents of district 8, Greenburg, recently 
approved a proposition to spend $48,000 for an 
addition to the school building. 


By a unanimous vote, taxpayers of Mama- 
roneck on May Ist voted an appropriation of 
$475,000 for a new high school building. 


School children of Elmira planted 15,000 
trees on Arbor Day, on city property sur- 


rounding the reservoir on West hill. 


The taxpayers of Red Hook have voted an 
appropriation of $40,000 for an addition to the 
high school building. 


Miss Lou Messenger, district superintendent 
of the second district of Saratoga county, 
recently underwent an operation at the Albany 
Hospital. 


The Amsterdam board of education has 
announced that the new junior high school in 
that city will be called the Theodore Roosevelt 
Junior High School. 


The State College for Teachers is engaged 
in a campaign to raise $100,000 to erect a new 
dormitory and residence hall. Over $85,000 
has already been pledged. 


The valedictorian of the Syracuse Central 
High School graduating class in June will be 
Moses Finkelstein, 11 years old. He plans to 
enter Columbia University next fall. 


The board of education of the city of Rens- 
selaer gave a banquet on April 18th in honor 
of the local high school basketball team, which 
won the championship of northeastern New 


York, 


By a vote of 117 to 5, taxpayers of Hannibal 
on April 17th decided to bond the district for 
$00,000 for the purpose of building a new 
schoolhouse to replace the building destroyed 
by fire last winter. There is also $20,000 in- 


surance money available. 


At a special school meeting in Fultonville on 
April 17th it was unanimously decided to bond 
the district for $90,000 for the erection of a 
new high schoo! building to replace the one 
destroyed by fire a few months ago, and also 
to expend $3500 for land for an additional site. 


The budget of Columbia University for the 
next fiscal year has been estimated by Presi- 
dent Butler as $8,628,203. This is an increase 
over last year of $1,209,070. Of this amount, 
$4,815,435 is for educational administration and 
instruction. It is estimated that the income 
for 1923-24 will be nearly sufficient to meet 
the appropriations without the necessity of addi 
tional borrowing. 





